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THE  NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WAR  EFFORT 

It  is  almost  trite  to  talk  again  about  the  importance  of  food  pro- 
duction in  the  winning  of  the  war.  Yet  every  wartime  broadcast  from 
Washington,  every  pronouncement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  re-emphasizes  the  vital  necessity  of  keeping  up  our  food  supply. 
Civilian  comfort  and  convenience  are  basic  to  civilian  morale.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  apparent  distress  caused  our  population  by  the 
exigencies  of  food  rationing,  which  limits  but  does  not  deprive  anyone 
of  anything;  or  to  view  the  effect  of  shortage  of  beef,  butter  and  a 
few  other  food  items,  even  though  we  are  in  the  midst  of  comparative 
plenty  of  other  essential  foods,  sufficient  in  content  and  amount  to 
meet  every  real  requirement. 

Can  we  visualize  the  situation  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  real  need  for  food  exists?  Even  in  a  comparatively  prosperous 
country  like  England  the  civilian  population  is  alloted  one  egg  a  month. 
Picture  the  scorched  earth  of  Poland,  the  destitution  of  China,  the 
starvation  of  India,  of  Spain,  of  other  European  countries  that  have 
been  bled  white  by  their  conquerors  and  masters. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  the  granary  of  the  world,  to  provide 
plentifully  for  our  armed  forces  at  home  and  overseas;  if  we  are  to 
provide  enough  food  for  our  home  civilians  to  sustain  both  nutriment 
and  morale,  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  annoyed  by  constant,  even 
monotonus,  repetition  of  the  need  for  ever  increasing  our  food  produc- 
tion effort. 

The  National  Farm  School's  part  in  the  food  production  effort 
must  not  be  underestimated.  Our  relation  to  the  war  effort  is  not 
merely  that  of  a  farm  or  a  dairy  of  equal  size.  The  individual  farmer 
may  have  a  conscientious  conception  of  his  responsibility  as  a  pro- 
ducer, but  ours  is  the  responsibility  of  every  student,  every  faculty 
member,  every  contributor  of  money,  time,  or  service  to  the  school. 
We  have  a  collective  as  well  as  a  personal  place  in  this  broad  scheme 
of  helping  war  production. 
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Our  contribution  is  far  more  important  than  just  the  food  we 
produce,  extensive  as  it  is.  We  must  carry  the  flag — we  must  show 
others  the  way — what  best  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We  of  the  Farm 
School  family  have  a  responsibility  far  beyond  the  ability  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  us  to  produce  food.  Ours  must  be  a  combined  contribution 
to  the  community  of  all  the  forces  which  The  National  Farm  School 
can  jointly  muster.  We  must  be  a  public  service  agency  to  help  make 
every  farm  and  every  dairy  we  contact  produce  more  and  better.  Appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  scientific  farming  added  to  the  intensive 
practical  experience  of  our  students  must  be  available  far  and  wide, 
and  must  act  as  a  leaven  for  improving  farm  practice  wherever  our 
influence  may  reach. 

We  are  making  notable  contributions  to  the  war  food  effort,  in 
actual  production,  in  demonstration,  and  in  dissemination  of  information. 
For  the  good  of  our  own  souls  let  us  not  relax  until  we  are  safely 
over  the  crisis. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  our  Dairy  Barns  were  built  in 
1925. 


That  in  the  year  1904,  sixteen  out 
of  forty-two  students  were  Ameri- 
cans. All  the  others  were  Russian, 
Rumanian,  Hungarians  and  Aus- 
trians. 


That  every  student  had  to  have  his 
own  vegetable  garden  and  a  prize 
was  given  for  the  garden  with  the 
best  crops. 


That  military  drill  became  a  four- 
year  subject,  taught  three  hours  a 
week  in  1904. 

*  *      *• 

That  the  building  known  as  "Penn 
Hall"  was  a  gift  to  the  School  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
housing  capacity  was  nineteen  stu- 
dents and  one  instructor.  It  was 
built  in  1911. 

*  *      * 

That  students  wore  N.  F.  S.  uni- 
forms during  their  class  terms  in 
1912. 
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Farm  School,   Farewell 

By  J.  COHEN  '44 

This  is  the  last  time  that  we  shall  be  together. 
It  is  a  joy  for  all  of  us  whose  term  now  ends; 
For  in  N.  F.  S.  we  all  had  pleasant  weather 
And  in  N.  F.  S.  we  made  the  finest  friends. 

Ah,  for  you,  dear  Alma  Mater,  we'll  be  yearning, 
And  your  spirit  will  be  with  us  all  life  through, 
And  to  you  in  later  years  we'll  be  returning 
Just  to  pay  the  debt  we  owe  to  you. 

Chorus  : 
N.  F.  S.,  the  school  we  love, 
Farewell  to  you. 

All  you  have  taught  us  will  keep  us  forever  true. 
Though  many  years  may  come  between. 
We'll  keep  our  memories  green. 
Recalling  each  delightful  scene  in  N.  F.  S. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  made  our  history. 
We  have  our  friends  that  always  will  be  true, 
We  have  learned  just  how  to  do  all  the  farming, 
And  our  lives  were  never  spent  in  days  of  blues. 

With  a  tear  upon  our  eyelids  we  do  leave  you 
Whom  no  one  can  or  will  defeat. 
And  our  hopes,  our  joys  and  all  our  training — 
And  those  Fighting  Hearts  That  Can't  Be  Beat. 

Ed.  Note:  Before  leaving  ^^s■  to  go  and  serve  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army,  J.  Cohefi, 
a  Senior  of  Farm  School,  left  us  this  fareivell  poem. 
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FAREWELL  AND  HAIL 


• 


I  begin  this  farewell  note  to  the 
Students  of  The  National  Farm 
School  with  a  sense  of  nostalgia, 
which  I  am  sure  will  haunt  me  in 
the  future  when  I  think  back  on 
my  days  at  Farm  School;  because 
these  have  been 
three  and  one- 
half  most  hap- 
py and  fruitful 
years  for  me. 
From  my  first 
sight  of  the 
campus,  the 
first  kindness 
at  the  hands  of 
a  faculty  mem- 
ber, and  my 
first  contacts 
with  the  stu- 
dents, Farm 
School  has  been 
one  of  my  en- 
thusiasms. At 
times,  I  have 
been  afraid 
that  my  friends 
would  rebel  at 

my  disquisitions  on  Farm  School ; 
and  I  have  often  been  laughed  at 
by  my  city  friends  at  my  mention 
of  "beautiful"  cows,  and  like  ex- 
pressions not  heard  in  city  circles. 
But  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
the  faculty  and  the  students ;  it  has 
been  an  experience  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  for  anything. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  feel 
The  National  Farm  School  is  per- 
fect, however.  My  close,  and  in 
some  respects  unique  opportunity 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
problems    of    the    administration, 


faculty,  and  students  has  given  me 
food  for  thought.  While  here,  I 
have  changed  my  mind  about  some 
things.  For  instance,  I  have  ceased 
believing  in  extensive  work,  large- 
ly unsupervised,  on  a  large  com- 
mercial scale  as 
the  answer  to 
teaching  stu- 
dents how  to 
work.  I  have 
become  c  o  n  - 
vinced  that  this 
would  be  better 
accomplished 
better  by  inten- 
sive, closely  su- 
pervised work 
on  a  small  scale 
geared  definite- 
ly to  the  educa- 
tional object- 
ive. 

My  own  ideal 
of  what  Farm 
School  can  be 
is  that  of  a  co- 
operative socie- 
ty of  students  and  faculty,  so  thor- 
oughly engrossed  in  the  problems 
of  educating  themselves  and  living 
together  that  there  will  be  no  room 
for  jealousies,  preferments,  rack- 
eteering, bolstering  of  sensitive 
egos,  etc.  This  will  be  hard  to  ac- 
complish, I  know — becoming  moral 
and  spiritual  leaders  never  was 
easy.  It  will  mean,  first,  unselfish- 
ness on  the  part  of  all,  students 
and  faculty  alike,  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  agriculture  as  a  way  of 
life  and  creativeness,  rather  than 
in  "what  am  I  going  to  get  out  of 
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it."  It  will  mean  that  the  work  to 
be  done  will  be  the  means  of  evolv- 
ing a  new  mode  of  life  rather  than 
a  humdrum  task.  It  will  mean  that 
all  the  planning,  all  the  activities  of 
the  campus  and  farms  will  be  the 
results  of  the  thinking  and  joint 
effort  of  all.  It  will  mean  that  the 
students  and  faculty  will  learn  real 
discipline,  not  mere  ordering  from 
above  and  obedience  from  belov^, 
but  self-restraint  in  the  use  of  in- 
tellect and  of  emotions  in  the  serv- 
ice of  a  society.  There  are  signs 
that  this  sort  of  society  is  already 
in  the  making. 

It  is  indeed,  then,  "Farewell  and 
Hail,"  as  I  take  my  leave  of  Farm 
School.  As  I  go  into  another  field 


of  service,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  my  life  at  Farm 
School,  of  the  friendships  I  have 
made  here,  and  of  the  valuable 
and  unforgettable  experience  and 
knowledge  I  have  gained.  It  is, 
therefore  with  gratitude  for  the 
past  and  hope  for  the  future  that 
I  sadly  leave.  May  you  fellows  do 
your  part  in  building  a  world 
where  you  may  find  that  work  is 
not  a  task  to  avoid,  but  a  sacra- 
ment, a  daily  evidence  of  your  be- 
lief that  the  things  of  earth  are 
tokens  of  greater  things  unseen,  of 
a  spiritual  fellowship  with  all  your 
brothers  all  over  the  world  and  the 
unseen  Father  of  us  all. 

—J.  Claud  F.  Strong 


FACTS  'N   FIGURES 

By  RAYMOND  SOLOMON 


P'or  every  1,000  lbs.  on  the  hoof 
there  is  only  470  lbs.  of  useable 
meat  on  sheep  and  lamb ;  only  540 
lbs.  on  beef  cattle ;  570  lbs.  on  veal 
calves ;  and  750  lbs.  on  hogs.  (Can't 
yet  find  any  figures  on  horses.) 

Unlike  mo.st  mammals,  the  horse 
family  has  stomachs  that  can  hold 
only  1/3  to  V2  of  the  food  eaten  at 
one  meal ;  hence  most  food  is 
pushed  thru  the  stomach  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  undergoes  little  diges- 
tion in  this  organ. 

A  draft  mare  will  produce  any- 


where from  26  to  77  pounds  of 
milk  a  day. 

A  foal  should  make  half  its  en- 
tire growth  during  its  first  year.  If 
it  is  stunted  during  this  time,  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  it  ever  reach- 
ing full  size. 

For  a  brief  interval  a  well- 
trained  horse  can  develop  ten  times 
the  normal  rate  of  work  and  can 
exert  a  pull  nearly  as  great  as  his 
weight.  A  horse  greatly  excels  all 
types  of  engines  and  motors  in  this 
capacity  for  overload. 
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By  M.  NABUT  and  A.  DANENBERG 


Bunny:  "Whenever  I  look  at  you, 
I'm  reminded  of  a  very  famous 
person." 

Shakespeare:     "You    flatter    me; 


rho 


■was  ne  ; 


?" 


Bunny:  "Darwin." 

Alumnus:  "Aren't  you  rushing 
things  a  bit?  I've  only  been  off 
the  train  ten  minutes  and  al- 
ready you  start  asking  me  for 
money." 

"Hayseed"  Pusher :  "Of  course,  the 
train  came  in  half  an  hour  late, 
as  it  was." 

*  *      * 

Doc  Messinger:  "What  are  the 
names  of  these  bones  I  have  in 
my  hand?" 

Danenberg:  "Dice." 

*  *       * 
Shwivel :  "Have  you  a  hobby?" 
Moss'  sister :  "No,  ay  bane  single, 

man." 

*  *      * 

Mr.  Strong:  "Take  this  sentence: 
'Let  the  cow  be  taken  to  the 
pasture.'  What  mood?" 

Kanter:   "The  cow." 
«       *       * 

Harry :  "May  I  kiss  you  ?  You  know 
I've  never  been  kissed  before." 

Hortense :  "What  do  you  think  I 
am,  an  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station?" 


Jerry  Smulin  was  aworkin'  over 
Sam  Sleade's  place  and  old  Sam 
come  up  to  Jerry  whilst  he  was 
aworkin'  and  axed  him  a  ques- 
tyum :  "D'ye  hav  many  in-sects 
and  bugs  in  yer  corn?" 

"We'ums  shore  do,"  answered 
Jerry,  "but  we  fishes  them  outen 
and  drinks  it  anyhow." 

vS  «  *  > 

Tw^o  characters  were  laying 
around  on  the  lawn  and  one  of 
them  heard  a  boy  coming 
across  the  grass  w^ith  extra 
heavy  steps  and  recognized 
him.  "Here  comes  Trachten- 
berg,"  he  said.  "Yeah,"  said 
the  other,  "I  can  hear  him 
coming,  and  if  I  w^as  a-facin' 
that  w^ay  I  could  see  him." 

*  *       * 

Itzak  said  it:  "Farm  Shop  II  deals 

with  forgery." 

*■      *       * 
Feldman:  "Postman,  you're  nuts." 
Postman:   "Don't  we  all  have  our 

faults?" 

*  *       * 
Rabinowitz :  "I  fought  a  tough  bat- 
tle to  get  into  society,  but  I  final- 
ly managed  it." 

Moss :  "I  imagine  you  had  to  keep 

your  chin  up." 
Rabbi:  "No,  just  my  nose." 
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SOIL  EROSION 

By  BERNARD  SILVERMAN 

In  nature  there  exists  a  balance 
between  soil  erosion  and  soil  for- 
mation. Man  has  upset  this  balance 
by  removing  the  vegetation  from 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
resulting  accelerated  erosion  is 
an  extremely  abnormal  condition, 
which  if  unchecked,  becomes  pro- 
gressively worse  and  destroys  agri- 
culture in  the  areas  where  it  exists. 
Accelerated  erosion  takes  place  at 
a  far  greater  rate  than  natural  ero- 
sion. It  manifests  itself  in  the  form 
of  gullies,  filled  in  rivers  and  lakes, 
sand  dunes,  canyons,  etc. 

The  two  chief  causes  of  erosion 
are  wind  and  water.  Wind  erosion 
is  slight  in  the  eastern  section  of 
this  country.  Its  greatest  damage 
is  done  in  the  West.  Water,  which 
is  so  vital  for  our  existence,  can 
also  be  very  destructive  to  our  land. 
When  the  soil  is  covered  with  vege- 
tation, part  of  the  rainfall  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plants,  part  evapo- 
rates, and  part  soaks  into  the 
ground.  When  the  soil  is  not  cov- 
ered with  vegetation,  the  effects  of 
rain  can  be  disa.strous.  The  rain 
.stirs  up  the  unprotected  soil  and 
forms  sheets  of  water  muddied  by 
suspended  soil.  These  sheets  of 
water  flow  over  the  field  depositing 
the  suspended  material  as  they  go 
along.  However,  most  of  the  land's 
surface  is  not  smooth  but  has  many 
irregularities  which  tend  to  con- 
centrate the  flow  of  water  into 
small  channels  or  rills.  These  chan- 


nels can  be  destroyed  by  cultiva- 
tion, but  if  they  are  not  attended 
to  immediately,  they  will  rapidly 
become  gullies.  Gullies  may  develop 
by  means  other  than  sheet  wash. 
Ruts  in  roads,  paths  made  by  cat- 
tle, and  drainage  ditches,  are  ex- 
amples. The  depth  of  a  gully  is 
determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
soil  or  depth  to  the  bedrock,  the 
character  and  resistance  of  the  bed- 
rock, the  slope  of  the  gully  floor, 
and  the  amount  of  material  trans- 
ported by  the  stream  in  the  gully. 

The  most  important  measure  in 
controlling  accelerated  erosion  is  to 
keep  the  soil  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. A  common  practice  is  the 
planting  of  cover  crops,  which  not 
only  prevents  erosion,  but  adds  or- 
ganic matter  to  the  soil.  It  is  best 
to  use  legumes  for  cover  crops  be- 
cause they  also  provide  nitrogen 
for  the  soil.  Pastures  should  never 
be  overgrazed.  Cattle  trails  in  pas- 
tures are  usually  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion, therefore  they  should  be  re- 
seeded  whenever  necessary.  Con- 
tour plowing  and  strip  cropping 
should  be  practiced  wherever  nec- 
essary and  practical.  Terraces  and 
drainage  systems  should  be  built  in 
fields  where  it  pays  to  do  so.  Trees 
should  be  planted  on  fields  too  steep 
for  cultivation.  Where  gullies  al- 
ready exist,  grass  and  trees  should 
be  planted  on  its  sides. 

"If  we  are  to  live  permanently 
in  these  states,  we  must  adopt  the 
attitude  of  farmers  in  older  coun- 
tries, that  a  man's  land  is  his  her- 
itage to  be  cared  for  and  passed  on 
to  his  sons  and  grandsons." 
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OF  MUSIC 

AND  MEN 


By  ABI 

Maestro  Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, recounts  an  amusing  incident  which  occurred  to  him  when  he  had 
been  in  America  only  a  short  time.  Here  it  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber it. 

Orchestra  conductors  wear  out  full-dress  suits  about  as  fast  as 
Farm  School  students  wear  out  dairy  clothes.  So,  one  day,  soon  after 
Maestro  Ormandy  had  come  to  Philadelphia  to  assume  conductorship 
of  the  orchestra,  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  having  to  find  a 
new  tailor  to  make  up  his  monkey-suit. 

^  The  tailor  took  measurements,  made  up  the  suit,  re-measured,  and, 

finally,  presented  the  finished  suit  to  the  Maestro.  Maestro  presented 
two  tickets  to  the  tailor.  "Come  to  the  concert.  Hear  the  great  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  and,  while  I  am  in  action,  observe  the  fit  of  the  suit." 

The  tailor  came,  sat  in  a  box  right  up  front,  and  observed,  while 
the  Maestro  conducted  the  great  Beethoven  Fifth  Symphony. 

As  the  last  majestic  strains  of  the  "Victory  Symphony"  died  away, 
the  audience  shook  the  Academy  of  Music  with  their  applause.  The 
Maestro  again  raised  his  baton  and  this  time  he  led  the  Orchestra 
through  the  beautiful  Coriolanus  Overture.  Again  the  Maestro  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  ovation.  When  the  applause  had  at  last  died  down, 
and  he  made  his  way  to  the  dressing  room  upstairs,  he  met  there  none 
else  but  his  new  tailor. 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it?"  the  beaming  Ormandy  said. 
"Wonderful!  Magnificent!"  the  tailor  beamed  backed.  "It  was  pretty 
good,  at  that,"  the  Maestro  said.  "Pretty  good,  nothing;  it  was  superb  !" 
the  tailor  agreed  enthusiastically.  "How  did  you  like  the  slow  move- 
ment," the  Maestro  said.  "Yes,  in  the  slow  movement,  when  you 
stretched  out  your  arms  at  the  great  fortissimo,  tears  came  to  my  eyes. 
I  have  never  seen  a  coat  fit  so  perfectly  in  all  my  days  of  tailoring." 

I  can  only  guess  what  went  on  from  there  on.  I  would  like  to  have 
been  there  and  seen  Maestro  Ormandy's  face. 
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TO  THE  TEAM 

By  ALVIN  DANENBERG 

Football  season  thrills  again 
In  the  hearts  of  loyal  Farm  School  men, 
Giving:  their  all  on  the  football  field, 
Hitting  hard,  not  an  inch  they  yield. 
Twisting  and  twirling,  legs  driving  hard, 
Impetuously  gaining  yard  by  yard. 
Nature's  powers  represented  here, 
Gargantuous  humans,  void  of  fear. 

Here  the  signals  are  a  bloody  war  call. 
Entreating  the  enemy  to  give  in  or  fall. 
Asking  no  quarter  and  giving  none. 
Resolutely  they  fight  till  the  game  is  won. 
Taking  the  punishment,  the  knocks  and  pain. 
Smashing  and  blasting  till  the  goal's  their  gain. 

Winning  and  losing  like  sportsmen  true. 
Every  man  loyal  to  the  gallant  crew. 

Crashing  with  the  power  of  T.N.T., 
Anxious  for  the  banner  of  victory. 
Negotiating  the  enemy  with  cleanliness  and  skill, 
Till  they  bend  and  waver  to  the  victor's  will. 

Besting  the  enemy,  beating  them  into  the  ground. 
Every  man's  heart  with  cheers  resounds. 

Beatings  they  take,  bloody  ones,  too. 

Endlessly  they  still  come  smiling  through. 

Always  the  fighter  in  his  mind  will  repeat: 

THE  FIGHTING  HEARTS  CAN  NEVER  BE  BEAT. 
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SPORTS 

By  DAVEY  W.  GOODMAN 

Harvest  season  is  here,  and  with  it,  football.  Many  schools  have 
eliminated  this  sport  because  of  the  shortage  of  men.  At  Farm  School 
it  takes  only  eleven  men  to  make  a  team.  As  long  as  we  have  that 
many  students,  we  will  have  football. 

Howev-er,  the  war  has  made  even  sports  grimmer  than  in  the  past. 
The  team  has  the  "blood  lust"  in  its  eye. 

This  fall,  one  can  expect  to  see  in  our  team  the  spirit,  aggressive- 
ness, and  driving  power  that  only  American  boys  (and  one  Litvak) 
can  show.  But — we  must  have  the  same  kind  of  support  for  our  team 
as  our  fighting  forces  are  getting  from  the  citizens  of  our  country.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  student  and  every  faculty  member  to  come  and  see 
the  games  and  cheer  the  team  to  victory.  I  hope  that  this  appeal  will 
be  enthusiastically  answered. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  the  team  and  the  season.  We  have  a 
line  that  averages  180  pounds,  made  up  of  the  biggest,  toughest,  and 
most  gruesome-looking  elements  in  school.  (Editor's  Note:  Ain't  it  the 
truth?)  The  backfield  is  light  but  fast.  Thus  far  it  looks  as  if  most  of 
our  plays  will  be  line  and  power  plays. 

Except  for  the  absence  of  the  New  York  Aggies,  who  have  no 
team  this  year,  the  schedule  looks  very  promising.  All  the  games  will 
be  played  at  home. 


N.  F.  S.  —  Lakewood  High September  25 

N.  F.  S.  —  Malvern  Prep October  16 

N.  F.  S.  —  West  Nottingham  Ac October  23 

N.  F.  S.  —  Conshohocken  High    October  30 

N.  F.  S.  —  Trenton  Catholic    November    6 

N.  F.  S.  —  Swarthmore  J.  V Novemiber  13 

N.  F.  S.  —  Williamson  Trade   November  20 
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Incidentals  on  the  Season: 

The  band  knows  how  to  play  the  school  songs.  Do  you  know  how 
to  sing  them  ? 

Freshmen!!  Know  your  cheers.  Be  cheer  leaders  and  lead  the 
student  body  into  cheering  the  whole  season  for  a  powerful  and  most 
probably  victorious  team.    Come  all  out  and  keep  spirits  high ! 

I  notice  that  a  few  fellows  who  do  have  ability  aren't  playing. 
Why?  ?    Is  that  school  spirit? 

This  year  we  have  for  the  first  time  in  Farm  School  history  an 
assistant  coach.  Yes,  indeed,  Dr.  Nusbaum  is  on  the  field  nearly  every 
day  and  is  keeping  the  boys  stepping. 


Coach's  Remark: 

We  have  a  team  that  shows 
great  spirit.  Every  man  of  the 
eleven  shows  high  football  in- 
telligence. The  line  is  heavy  and 
powerful.  The  backs  are  quick 
and  hard-driving.  We  can  expect 
great  things  from  the  team  of 
1943. 


Just  for  the  Record: 

The  "Mutts"  defeated  the  Jun- 
iors in  their  baseball  game  this 
spring.  The  game  was  fast  all  the 
way.  The  "Mutts"  had  a  spree  in 
the  last  inning,  scoring  two  runs, 
and  then  putting  the  Juniors  out 
with  an  amazing  triple  play.  The 
final  score  was  too  much  for  the 
Freshmen,  not  enough  for  the 
Juniors. 
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PHILIP  ELLMAN 


Running  among  the  first  five  in 
Farm  School's  popularity  league  is 
Philip  "Phil"  Ellman.  Mr.  Ellman 
was  born  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
"at  the  age  of  three."  The  year 
that  "little  Phil"  first  learned  to 
speak,  the  corn  borer  made  its 
debut  in  the  Eastern  States.  At 
fourteen,  we  find  our  future  cream- 
ery instructor  washing  bottles  and 
cans  in  his  father's  creamery; 
which,  incidently,  turns  out  as 
much  milk  in  one  day  as  Farm 
School  produces  in  three  weeks. 
He  continued  his  job  throughout 
his  high  school  and  college  days, 
finally  ending  up  as  manager  of  the 
products  department. 

Since  Mr.  Ellman  always  wanted 
to  take  up  Soils,  he  entered  Rhode 
Island  State  College  and  found 
himself  majoring  in  Chemistry, 
with  Bacteriology  as  runner  up.  He 
transferred  from  Rhode  Island 
State  and  continued  his  education 
at  Rutgers  University,  where  he 
studied  Dairy  Manufacturing ;  that 
is,  when  he  wasn't  swimming  on 
the  team.  Here  he  received  his 
B.  Sc. 

August    1939    found    a    young, 


handsome  newcomer  at  the  portals 
of  The  National  Farm  School.  No, 
it  wasn't  a  new  freshman  ...  it 
was  Philip  Ellman,  recently  hired 
to  administer  the  creamery  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Ellman  teaches  Fresh- 
man dairy  classes  as  well  as  Senior 
classes  in  dairy  manufacturing.  On 
the  practical  side,  we  can  boast 
that  much  was  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ellman. 
The  N.  F.  S.  creamery  has  the 
lowest  bacterial  count  of  all  pas- 
teurized milk  entering  Philadel- 
phia. The  State  allows  a  bacterial 
count  of  50,000.  The  National 
Farm  School  squeezes  through 
with  a  mere  100.  This  record  has 
been  upheld  for  the  last  several 
years.  Since  his  arrival,  new  tiles 
and  pasteurizing  equipment  have 
been  installed  in  the  creamery. 

Mr.  Ellman  has  made  work  in 
the  creamery  exceedingly  pleasant 
for  the  fellows  with  his  jo\'ial, 
frank,  and  pal-like  demeanor. 

— R.  S. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

The  student  body  extends 
congratulations  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  Ellman  upon  the 
birth  of  their  baby  girl, 
Michele. 


Weinhaus :   Mr.  Ellman,  what  are 
the    sjTnptoms    of    Bang's    Dis- 


ease 


Mr.    Ellman:    You   hear    a    lot    of 
knocking  inside  the  cow. 


» 
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THESE  WOMEN 

By  R.  SOLOMON 


Scene:  A  maternity  and  convales- 
cent home  situated  among  the 
rolling  hills  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. (Two  new  mothers  are 
chatting  and  munching  some 
sweets.) 

]\Iary :  .  .  .  well,  if  you  think  he's 
going  to  deprive  my  baby  of  one 
ounce  of  food,  then  you're  mis- 
taken, and  after  what  I  went 
through. 

Janet :  Oh,  come  on,  Mary,  be  a 
sport.  We  all  have  to  go  through 
it  some  day. 

Mary:  Listen,  kid,  I  know  when 
I'm  well  off,  but  heck,  that 
waiter  is  a  fool.  All  I  did  was 
nudge  him  in  a  playful  sort  of 
way  and  he  ups  and  conks  me 
with  his  fist.  Since  then  I've  been 
getting  the  lousiest  soivice  — 
moldy  cole-slaw,  those  bran 
flakes  this  morning  with  no 
sugar,  molasses,  or  that  shred- 
ded wheat  that  heated  in  the  box. 
An'  what's  more,  he  leaves  my 
room  like  a  .stable.  (Burp, 
munch.) 

Janet :  Well,  anyway,  it's  a  relief 
to  get  away  from  the  crowds,  the 
hubub  of  machinery,  the  clank- 
ing of  cans,  and  the  swishing  of 
the  broom.  Besides,  little  Julia 
just  loves  it  here. 

Mary:  That's  your  fifth  one,  isn't 
it,  dear? 

Janet:  Ah,  yes.  It  seems  like  there 


will  never  be  an  end  to  it.  He's 
so  persistent,  you  know — year  in 
an  year  out.  It  seems  that  I  have 
nothing  at  all  to  say  when  it 
comes  to  such  things.  ...  It 
kills  me  to  tell  you  this,  but  I 
suspect  he's  seeing  other  women 
while  I'm  away!   (Burp,  chew.) 

Mary :  Say,  Jan,  flick  your  ear  over 
toward  me  a  minute.  I  got  some- 
thing that  will  just  make  you 
buzz!  Why  just  before  we  came 
here  I  saw  that  cheap  thing, 
Esther,  playing  up  to  the  Milk- 
man, the  cheap  hussy. 

Janet:  Just  because  she  won  that 
beauty  contest  as  "Miss  Atlantic 
City"  at  the  Harrisburg  Fair 
back  in  '35,  she  thinks  she  is 
"it."  They  say  she  has  all  the 
men  just  falling  all  over  her. 

Mary :  Well,  I  guess  I'll  take  a  nap 
now.  I'll  see  you  at  four.  (Burp, 
sigh.)  (Janet  brushes  the  flies 
off  her  back  and  lays  down 
peacefully.  Mary  looks  far  out 
into  the  rolling  fields,  burps, 
blinks  her  eyes  lazily,  and  fin- 
ishes chewing  her  cud.) 

Student:  Mr.  Ellman,  why  don't 
you  test  the  milk  for  different 
things? 

Mr.  Ellman  :  What  do  you  want  me 
to  do,  stay  here  all  day? 
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The  Same  Old  Story 

By  ALVIN  DANENBERG 

Some  day  this  war  will  be  over. 

And  that  will  be  the  time  when  the  soldier  will  lay  down  his  arms 
forever  and  erase  from  his  memory  the  glazed  eye  of  his  enemy. 

When,  beside  a  shattered,  stark,  tree  trunk  in  "no  man's  land," 
another  tree  will  be  growing  full  of  the  energy  and  freshness  of  a  new 
generation. 

When  the  heavens  will  drone  with  the  sound  of  aircraft  carrying 
food  instead  of  bombs. 

When  homes  will  no  longer  wear  the  black,  the  funereal  black, 
of  air-raid  curtains. 

When  the  housewife  will  don  the  dress  and  apron  again  and  wash 
away  the  grime  and  grease  of  the  factory. 

When  production's  high  pressure  pulse  returns  to  the  normal  beat 
of  a  Utopian  Commerce. 

When  the  souls  of  the  downtrodden  peoples  of  Europe  will  rise 
once  more  with  the  crescendo  of  the  never-dying  music  of  their  faith. 

When  the  Law  shall  cut  down  tyranny  like  weeds. 

When  the  vacationist  once  more  thrills  to  the  fury  of  the  Musca- 
longe  on  the  end  of  his  line,  or  basks  in  the  cool  breeze  beneath  the 
palms  of  a  seaside  resort. 

When  these  Utopian  or  Paradisical  situations  come  about,  there 
will  still  be  the  shadow  of  the  greasy  "Pig  of  Greed"  lurking  and 
melting  into  the  shadows  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  space  of  time. 

And  as  the  new  era  gathers  momentum,  the  "Pig"  will  become 
more  and  more  prominent  and  soon  the  population  will  turn  its  head 
and  say,  half  to  itself,  "I  have  done  my  share,  my  fellow  man,  and  now 
it  is  time  that  I  should  take  it  easy  and  just  bide  my  time.  I  have  done 
enough  work.  I  have  helped  the  world  get  back  on  its  feet.  I,  too, 
deserve  a  rest." 

The  world  will  begin  to  think  the  same  and  soon  everyone  will 
say  the  same  thing,  and  on  and  on,  down  the  line  of  the  new  and  old 
generations  —  the  same  words  will  echo  .  .  .  "What  about  us?"  .  .  . 
"What  about  us?"  .  .  .  "What  about  us?"  .  .  .  "about  us?"  .  .  .  "about 
us?"  .  .  .  "us?"  .  .  .  "us?"  .  .  .  "us?" 
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DAVID   (SHADOWLESS) 
GOODMAN 

Looking  behind  a  small  pile  of 
eggs,  one  day.  I  happened  to  see 
an  egg  cleaning  a  boy,  or  maybe  it 
was  vice-versa,  and  looking  again 
I  saw,  or  rather  half  saw,  David 
Goodman. 

Getting  up  from  his  seat,  I  no- 
ticed that  he  stood  up  three  times 
and  then  I  saw  his  shadow  faintly 
appearing.  I  shook  hands  with  him 
and  then  grabbed  him  so  that  his 
teeth  wouldn't  vibrate  out. 

"Cynical  Susie,"  as  the  boys  af- 
fectionately call  him,  was  the  first 
one  to  show  me  around  Farm 
School.  As  we  crossed  a  field  of 
wheat,  he  stopped,  and  told  me  to 
stand  still.  He  then  wiggled  up  and 
used  the  old  snake  method  of  hyp- 
notism in  capturing  birds.  This 
one,  however,  was  a  pheasant. 

"Jiu-jitsu"  Goodman  is  a  sports 
writer,  and.  after  seeing  one  prac- 
tice, writes  many  interesting  ar- 
ticles on  the  games. 

Goodman  is  a  tough  cu.stomer. 
He  and  Leon  Sherman  held  a  con- 
te.st  to  see  which  could  blow  the 
other  down  first  and  Goodman  lost 
by  half  a  lung. 

"Skinny"  is  the  very  essence  of 
efficiency.  For  with  his  power  of 
concentration,  he  can  collect  eggs 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
and  ru.sh  them  over  to  the  "Big" 
hou.se,  one  by  one  of  cour.se,  and 
get  back  in  time  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  feeding  the  chickens. 


"Sneery"  has  felt  the  power  of 
the  uniform  and  he  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 


Guard.  He  is  all  ready  to  go  at  the 
slightest  notice  from  the  Govern- 
ment. A  little  canned  heat  and  his 
corpuscle  is  running  around  in  his 
vein  like  mad, — fighting  mad!! 

He  is  a  very  smooth  character 
with  the  women  and  with  a  snap 
of  his  fingers,  they  trail  along.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  he  is  a  few  years  older 
than  his  sisters  who  are  about  22 
or  so. 

SEYMOUR    (PUNCHY)    FREED 

Introducing  Seymour  (Muscle- 
bound  or  Punchy)  Freed.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  us.  We  mean,  after 
all,  don't  make  any  issue  out  of  it; 
this  is  only  a  paper  and  if  you  want 
to  get  tough,  see  the  Editor  or  our 
lawyer. 

Now  if  you'll  go  away  and  stop 
molesting  us,  we  will  start  our 
story. 
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In  the  first  place  this  guy  seems 
to  be  quite  a  crooner.  He  looks  into 
her  eyes  and  starts  his  song  and 
soon  she  swoons  and  he  dips  her 
and  starts  to  pluck  the  feathers 
one  by  one. 

What's  that  you  say?  Is  he 
punchy?  Now  don't  get  wise!  Of 
course,  just  blow  a  whistle  and  he 
will  yell,  "Huddle,  gang!!" 


So  we're  walking  up  the  walk 
one  day,  it  was  a  dance  week-end, 
by  the  way,  so,  all  of  a  sudden,  my 
racing  form  blows  away  and  I  see 
the  "Big  Wind  that  Blew  in  from 
Newark,"  flash  by,  followed  by  a 
nose. 

Though  not  much  of  a  socialite, 
Freedy  does  like  to  trip  the  light 
fantastic,  especially  upon  the  faces 
of  Williamson  football  players. 
With  the  Captaincy  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, Freedy  is  doing  a  nice  job 
and  is  helping  shape  up  the  team 
into  something  big.  It  is  this  same 
interest  and  persistency  that  will 
help  Freed  succeed  in  his  chosen 
occupation  of  poultry  raising. 

Elected  councilman  in  his  Fresh- 
man year,  councilman  he  remained. 


In  his  Senior  year  he  was  chosen 
to  the  honorable  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Council. 

We  can  visualize  Freedy  now.  He 
has  his  own  farm,  see ;  his  birds  are 
beautiful,  see.  But,  it  is  simply 
amazin'.  Honest ! !  Dey'r  all  pivot'n 
and  twoilin'  in  and  outen  the  nests 
with  their  eggs  tucked  under  their 
wings,  while  Freedy  calls  signals, 
shifts,  fakes  to  the  right  and 
crashes  through  the  number  6  hole 
into  the  egg  room. 

RICHARD    (PRETTY  BOY) 
RABEN 

This  particular  specimen  of  the 
genus  love,  species  wolf;  usually 
found  in  and  around  The  National 
Farm  School,  overwinters  under  a 
comb  (and  over-all-seasons  for 
that  matter)  ;  and  may  be  seen 
very  close  to  his  most  natural 
habitat,  the  Mirror. 

Upon  arising  in  the  morning, 
this  specimen  rushes  for  the  mir- 
ror, brushes  back  his  pompadour, 
brushes  back  his  pompadour,  and 
brushes  back  his  pompadour.  This 
part  of  the  curriculum  over,  he 
then  combs  his  hair. 

"Pretty  Boy"  has  been  accused 
many  times  of  being  a  wolf,  a  fact 
which  he  denies  emphatically  as  he 
kicks  his  fangs  back  under  the  bed. 
On  moonlit  nights,  however,  he 
rushes  up  the  side  of  the  building, 
and  curling  his  lips  back  and  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  the  moon,  he  emits 
a  blood-curdling  yell,  "Geroni- 
moooooo ! ! !",  and  streaks  for 
Doylestown. 
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To  cast  aside  any  chicanery,  Dick 
has  left  many  lasting  impressions 
on  our  alma  mater  and  the  speed 
that  enables  him  to  get  around  in 
the  best  circles  in  Doylestown, 
stood  him  in  good  stead  on  the 
baseball  field  and  basketball  floor. 

Captain  of  both  teams,  Dick  did 
one  of  the  best  jobs  of  hurling  that 
has  been  seen  around  here,  after 
taking  plenty  good  care  of  the  short 
hot  spot  position  for  the  first  two 
years  of  his  playing.  The  third  year 
he  pitched  the  team  through  an 
undefeated   season. 

After  taking  a  toll  of  all  the 
Senior  majors,  Richard  finally  de- 
cided to  major  in  G.  A.  because  he 
loves  horses  and  is  sure  to  get  the 
prize.  The  "cultivatinest"  fool  in 
Farm  School,  he  zooms  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  plants  and 
dreams  of  the  future.  A  dream  in 
which  he  imagines  himself  manag- 
ing   Gimbel's     (no    plug,    please) 


Florist  shop  as  he  says,  "Like  my 
Pappy !" 

We  feel  sure  that  Dick  will  real- 
ize his  ambition  and  find  happiness 
with  his  beautiful  Marie,  or  Ethel, 
or  Jackie. 

(Editor's  note:  Strictly  deadline 
stuff;  Jackie  seems  to  be  out  in 
front  by  a  pig-tail.  Stay  tuned  to 
this  station  for  more  late  news.) 


FELLOW   SCHOOLMATES: 

The  Senior  Class  of  1944  is  striving  to  publish  its  annual  yearbook. 
Due  to  severe  wartime  conditions,  the  project  is  proceeding  with 
great  financial  difficulty.  Won't  you  sympathize  with  our  cause 
and  spread  the  word  among  your  friends  and  relatives? 

(cut  along  dotted  line) 


DEAR  SENIORS: 

In  order  to  support  the  financial  drive  of  the  Senior  Yearbook  of 

1944,  I  wish  to  contribute 

a  complimentary   ad   of   $  .      Hoping   this  will   enable 

you  to  succeed  in  ycur  task,  I  remain, 

Sincerely, 
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BEE-KEEPING  EXPERIENCES 


By  F.  FELDMAN 


There  is  quite  a  trick  to  putting 
bees  into  a  hive  properly.  I  first 
saw  it  done  in  the  backyard  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Everitt. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  had  come 
over  to  witness  the  event  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  a  small  boy 
seeing  his  first  big-league  baseball 
game.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  met  Dr. 
Anderson,  the  State  College  Bee 
Expert,  and  Mr.  Floyd  Sanett,  a 
beekeeper  from  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  packages  of  bees  stood  there, 
one  in  front  of  each  of  ten  empty 
hives.  Dr.  Anderson  chatted  a 
while,  then  rolled  down  his  sleeves, 
and  went  to  work.  (In  bee-keeping, 
one  rolls  sleeves  down  instead  of 
up.  The  reason  is  evident.)  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  screwdriver,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  pry  the  top 
board  off  the  first  package.  He 
carefully  lifted  out  the  inverted 
syrup  can  and  the  queen  cage.  He 
placed  the  can  aside,  upright,  and 
hung  the  queen  cage  on  a  nail  in 
the  middle  frame,  which  had  been 
put  there  previously.  Then,  he 
lifted  the  package  and  shook  the 
bees  into  the  space  made  by  the 
removal  of  four  frames.  The  bees 
who  clung  to  the  box  he  jounced 
loose,  and  they,  too,  went  tumbling 
into  the  hive. 

He  carefully  placed  the  frames 
back  into  their  place,  and,  as  the 


bees  crawled  between  them,  they 
were  lowered  into  place.  The  inner 
cover  was  placed  on,  and,  after 
this,  the  outer  cover.  He  went  to 
the  next  and  the  next,  until  all  ten 
were  put  into  the  hives. 

Meanwhile  I  stood  by,  fascinated 
by  the  sight,  but  staying  far 
enough  away  to  insure  my  not  be- 
ing stung.  I  watched  every  move- 
ment carefully,  for  I  wanted  to 
remember  how  it  was  done. 

When,  at  last,  the  job  had  been 
completed,  more  than  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  the  sun  was  already 
sinking  toward  the  horizon.  The 
group  chatted  for  a  while,  and  then 
each  departed  in  his  own  direction. 
I  went  home  with  my  head  full  of 
new  and  different  ideas  about  bees, 
their  life,  their  habits  and  ways. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  re- 
solved to  go  into  bee-keeping.  How- 
ever, it  has  not  yet  been  my  pleas- 
ure (?)  to  put  bees  into  a  hive 
without  assistance. 
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CAMPUS  MJBW 


Bv  R.  SOLOMON 


FACULTY  PICNIC 

The  faculty-student  picnic  was 
held  in  the  gym  this  year  due  to 
inclement  weather.  Ole  Man 
Weather  disrupted  all  plans  that 
had  been  made  to  hold  the  affair 
at  Forest  Park.  However  this  did 
not  dishearten  the  students  and  the 
chary  few  faculty  members  that  at- 
tended. Oh  no,  there  was  a  great 
turnout  in  the  gym  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  The  program  consisted  of 
a  sack  race,  a  potato  race,  a  wheel- 
barrow race,  et  cetera,  all  under 
the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  Her- 
man Silverman.  The  winners  of  the 
open  competitive  sports  received 
passes  to  the  County  Theater  in 
Doylestown.  The  Junior  class  was 
the  winner  of  the  day  in  the  inter- 
class  tournament. 


SENIORS 

After  a  long  summer  recess  pe- 
riod, the  Senior  Class  is  starting  off 
with  its  annual  "prom."  The  prom 
will  be  held  on  September  25  in  the 
gym.  It  will  be  a  semi-formal  af- 
fair and  the  last  dance  sponsored 
by  the  Senior  Class. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
second  half  of  the  Fall  term,  when 
we  will  go  back  to  classes,  after 
this  verj^  long  period  of  supervised 
practice. 

The  yearbook  is  coming  along 
slowly.  Now  that  the  fall  term  has 
begun,  we  will  accomplish  most  of 
the  financial  and  literary  work. 
The  former  problem  is  the  most 
serious  one.  We  count  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  student  body  and 
faculty  to  help  us  out. 


BLOOD   DONATION 

On  August  19th,  with  the  tradi- 
tional cry,  of  "Blood  for  Victory," 
some  sixty  students  and  faculty 
members  were  taken  into  Doyles- 
town and  each  donated  a  pint  of 
blood.  This  was  quite  a  large  turn- 
out in  view  of  the  small  registra- 
tion and  the  two  dozen  or  so  under- 
aged  fellows  now  in  school.  In  the 
past  the  Farm  School  has  shown 
up  splendidly  to  make  their  "de- 
posits" to  the  Red  Cross  Blood 
Bank.  And  we  shall  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  appeal  for  aid  has 
ceased. 


JUNIORS 

Back  to  the  luxurious  life  of 
classes  go  a  good  half  of  our  Junior 
Class. 

Nominations  for  the  Presidency 
as  well  as  the  line  offices  will  be  in 
order  this  week. 

The  traditional  Freshman-Jun- 
ior Basketball  Game  was  played 
a  few  weeks  ago  as  one  of  the 
events  at  the  Student-Faculty  Pic- 
nic. The  younger  and  more  spirited 
Freshmen  triumphed  over  the  Jun- 
iors in  what  proved  to  be  a  really 
thrilling  game. 

To  the  Senior  Class : 
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We  assure  you  that  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  assist  you 
whenever  you  may  have  occasion 
to  call  upon  us.  Good  luck  and  suc- 
cess in  your  Senior  Prom. 

HORTICULTURE 

As  most  of  the  students  have 
realized  some  time  or  another,  the 
main  crop  that  has  just  been  picked 
was  the  peach  crop.  We  have  har- 
vested nearly  4,000  baskets  of  that 
precious  fruit.  We  were  very  for- 
tunate with  our  crop  this  year  be- 
cause most  of  the  peaches  in  this 
section  were  destroyed  by  a  late 
frost  last  spring.  The  set  was  very 
heavy.  However,  the  small  size  of 
the  fruit  was  due  to  the  dry 
weather  which  slowed  down  the 
growth  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
^  The  peach  trees  are  being  treat- 

ed now  with  P.  T.  B.  (paradich- 
lorobenzine)  to  control  the  peach 
borer. 

As  for  the  apple  crop,  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  have  thus  far  been 
harvested :  Red  Astrakan,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Red  Williams,  Weal- 
thy, Gravenstein,  Smokehouse,  and 
Starr.  The  Delicious,  Yorks, 
Grimes,  Staymans,  and  Jonathans 
all  have  a  very  good  set  and  should 
produce  a  heavy  yield. 

The  Fredonia  early  grape  has 
produced  some  fruit,  and  the  Con- 
cord is  being  harvested  at  present. 

Our  tomatoes  yielded  13  tons  to 
the  acre.  Maybe  this  will  compen- 
sate for  the  effort  some  of  the  fel- 
lows put  in  picking  them. 

The  first  field  of  corn  had  to  be 
disked  down  because  of  severe  at- 
tack  by   the   corn   borer   and   ear 


worm.  The  later  patches  proved 
better  yielders  with  some  10,000 
ears  to  the  acre. 

As  a  whole,  the  Hort  Depart- 
ment is  proceeding  according  to 
schedule  and  everything  is  under 
perfect  control. 

As  a  general  remark,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  if  the  summer  would 
have  been  more  moist  all  the  crops 
would  have  been  heavier  and 
larger. 

FACULTY 

Mr.  Claud  Strong,  the  secretary 
to  the  President,  has  left  us  after  a 
stay  at  the  Farm  School  of  almost 
four  years.  All  the  students  who 
know  Mr.  Strong  have  appreciated 
his  kindness  and  his  friendly  co- 
operation. It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  see  you  go,  Mr.  Strong.  We 
wish  you  the  best  of  luck  and  we 
are  sure  that  wherever  you  go, 
you  will  always  succeed  in  what- 
ever you  undertake.  We  will  always 
be  very  happy  to  see  you  as  often 
as  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
come  back  to  us. 

Professor  Leroy  Ingham,  in 
charge  of  our  dairy  has  also  left 
Farm  School.  "Prof.,"  as  we  called 
him,  built  himself  a  solid  reputa- 
tion during  his  years  of  manage- 
ment of  the  dairy,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  man  on  the 
campus.  With  his  ever  friendly 
smile,  he  gave  us  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  dairying  and  livestock. 
We  also  regret  his  departure  and 
wish  him  all  the  luck. 

Mrs.  Eva  R.  Hobbs,  our  nurse, 
has  left  us  after  a  little  over  a  year 
of  life  with  us. 
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]\Ir.  Groman.  who  was  formerly 
only  shop  instructor  has  taken  over 
Mr.  Rothman's  place  as  G.  A.  in- 
structor. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

Now  that  the  small  grain  crops 
are  in.  we  have  started  filling  the 
different  silos.  The  silo  at  No.  4  and 
the  small  silo  at  the  dairy  are  filled 
with  good  corn  silage. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  department  has  harvested  650 
tons  of  hay  which  was  the  product 
of  two  cuttings.  Two  balers  were 
used  to  bale  all  the  straw  and  hay. 
We  have  started  digging  our  po- 
tatoes. 

The  department  has  acquired  a 
new  team  of  horses  and  two  stal- 
lion colts. 

The  land  has  been  plowed  up  for 
wheat  at  No.  4.  We  have  hired  a 
custom  corn  binder  with  a  special 
conveyor  belt  for  loading  on 
wagons.  This  binder  will  be  used 
for  filling  of  the  big  silo  in  the 
dairy. 

POULTRY 

The  Poultry  Department  has  not 
gone  into  a  molt  over  the  summer. 
We  have  been  busy  raising  a  beau- 
tiful flock  of  pullets  on  the  range, 
and  now  they  are  being  housed  in 
our  three  poultry  plants. 

These  birds  were  all  dewormed 
and  "pick-guarded"  when  they 
were  brought  indoors.  They  prom- 
ise to  break  old  records  in  ogg- 
laying  efficiency. 

There  are  6,000  pounds  of  meat 
stored  away  in  cold  storage.  The 


roasters  and  broilers  which  were 
killed  to  supply  the  winter  food, 
were  raised  in  our  old,  but  useable 
"Old  Brooder."  The  poultry  crew 
now  has  a  new  range  wagon.  This 
"green  chariot"  is  the  product  of 
N.  Meyers'  inventive  ingenuity.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  Seniors  un- 
der Norman's  guidance. 

The  New  Brooder  now  boasts  of 
a  door  to  unload  the  many  feed 
bags  which  now  can  be  loaded  di- 
rectly onto  the  second  floor. 

There  has  also  been  a  slide  con- 
structed to  load  the  range  wagon. 
At  the  "Big  House,"  major  inno- 
vations are  under  way.  The  hens 
are  being  thrown  into  a  molt.  They 
will  be  kept  on  the  range  during 
this  process.  While  they  are  away, 
the  building  will  be  renovated  to 
make  it  more  ratproof.  Nests  will 
be  moved  and  the  insulation  will 
be  torn  down  and  replaced. 

The  two  batches  of  300  baby 
chicks  each,  which  have  just  ar- 
rived are  being  brooded  with  new 
wood  burning  brooder  stoves.  This 
will  test  the  stoves  in  mild  weather 
and  will  supply  a  batch  of  pullets 
to  be  used  as  replacement  stock 
and  cockerels  for  meat  purposes. 

All  in  all,  the  department  is  real- 
ly clucking  away,  and  not  a 
"broody  sound"  is  to  be  heard. 

BAND 

On  August  24th,  the  band  had 
its  first  practice  after  a  layoff; 
which  lasted  the  whole  summer. 
This  first  congregation  did  produce 
sounds,  which,  if  not  beautiful, 
were   at  least   interesting.   It   has 
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been  reported  from  usually  reliable 
sources  that  milk  production  at  the 
dairy  was  down  25  %  the  morning 
after  that  first  rehearsal. 

Since  then,  the  band  has  had 
three  more  rehearsals,  the  first 
three  in  the  stiff  schedule  of  re- 
hearsals which  must  be  consum- 
mated before  the  band  is  ready  for 
the  first  football  game.  Lou  ("Hot 
Lips")  Goldenberg  has  been  doing 
great  work  in  his  capacity  as  leader 
of  the  band.  It's  a  great  life  if  he 
doesn't  weaken. 

The  latest  flash  from  the  dairy 
front  tells  how,  after  the  latest  re- 
hearsal of  the  band,  milk  produc- 
tion has  more  than  regained  what 
it  had  previously  lost. 

The  Freshmen  have  been  going 
"great  guns"  at  band  rehearsals. 


as  spectators.  Why  don't  more  of 
you  fellows  take  advantage  of 
Lou's  offer  to  "Join  the  Band  and 
See  the  World  of  Music?" 

The  band  may  be  expected  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  set 
by  the  Farm  School  bands  of  the 
past.  So,  have  no  fears !  We'll  be 
right  in  there  with  morale  when 
the  first  pigskin  crosses  the  line 
for  Farm  School. 


c^M^ 
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By  B.  KASLOVE 


In  Nautical  Terms — An  ensign 
in  the  Navy,  very  insistent  that  he 
must  leave,  was  asked  the  reason 
by  his  commanding  officer. 


Ensign : 
baby. 


My   wife   is   expecting  a 


Officer:  Listen,  young  man,  and 
remember  this  —  you  are  only 
necessary  at  the  laying  of  the 
keel.  For  the  launching  you  are 
entirely  superfluous. 

— The  Nashua  Cavalier 

When  we  hear  a  rich  man  com- 
plain that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 


have  friends  who  are  interested  in 
him  and  not  in  his  money,  we  know 
that  he  is  only  advertising  his  own 
incapacity  for  disinterested  friend- 
ship. Every  man  attracts  to  him- 
self what  his  nature  earns  for 
him.  If  he  is  a  true  friend  to  others, 
if  they  can  count  on  him,  if  they 
feel  that  he  is  interested  in  them 
and  their  problems,  if  he  is  gen- 
uinely helpful  not  when  it  pleases 
him  to  be  helpful,  but  when  his 
help  is  needed,  he  will  have  friends 
who  will  love  him  for  himself,  even 
if  he  is  a  millionaire. 

— The  Nashua  Cavalier 
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An  Irishman  went  to  the  wake 
of  an  atheist.  The  atheist  was  at- 
tired in  full  dress  suit.  The  Irish- 
man stepped  up  to  the  coffin,  looked 


in  at  the  sartorial  vision,  and  said : 
"All  dressed  up  and  no  place  to 
go." 

—The  High  Road 


WHEN  YOU  LIVE  TODAY 

There  is  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  paying  too  much  for  your 
money.  What  good  is  a  million  dollars  to  you  when  your  friends  peek 
at  you  through  a  glass  and  murmur,  "Doesn't  he  look  natural!"  Many 
a  man  struggles  all  his  life  to  arrive,  and  then  finds  that  there's  no- 
where else  to  go,  and  the  place  he's  arrived  at  isn't  one-two-three  with 
some  of  the  places  he  passed  by  when  the  "Go  Slow"  signs  meant 
nothing  to  him. 

If  you  have  got  fifty  cents  you  had  better  go  to  the  circus  today. 
The  elephant  will  never  look  so  big  nor  the  giraffe  so  tall.  Live  today. 
Sleep  is  the  finest  of  the  indoor  sports.  It  is  better  than  fine  gold  and 
precious  stones.  You  get  it  when  you  live  one  day  at  a  time.  Play  square 
with  yourself.  Be  at  least  ordinarily  neighborly.  Laugh  a  bit  now  and 
then,  and  live  so  that  the  man  who  works  with  you  all  the  year  round 
thinks  that  you  are  a  good  fellow. 

If  you  do  these  things  you'll  have  mighty  few  worries  and  you'll 
know  what  long  life  and  happiness  really  are. 

— T.  D. 


TIE   IT 


WASH  IT 


Save 
TIME 

'^t^kf  Save 

Mtf  LABOR 

with 

FELINS 
BUNCHER 

and 

TORRENT  BUNCH  VEGETABLE  WASHER 

More  Work  with  Less  Hrlji 


FELINS 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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F.  D.  HartzePs  Sons 

"QUAKERMADE" 

Company 

Poultry  Equipment 

Chalfont,  Pa. — Lansdale,  Pa. 

Mfg.  By 

Dealers  in 

FLOUR,  FEED,  COAL 

WILLAUER  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

LUMBER 

Quakertown,   Pennsylvania 

Wm.  Neis  &   Son 

James  B.  Fretz 

BEVERAGES 

Coal  —  Lumber 

Building  Materials 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Ralph  E.   Myers 

Doylestown  Laundry 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

Call  4245  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

Metro  Greenhouses 

David  Goldman  & 

Are  Superior! 

Bro.,  Inc. 

New  and  Used 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Packages 

For  over  70  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make    Metro    your    standard    of 

222-24  S.  Front  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Bell   Phone:   Lombard  8662-3 

Keystone  Phone:   Main    1386 

comparison! 

METROPOLITAN 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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PHOTOSTATS      BLUE  PRINTS 

TARTAN   BRAND 

DRAWING  MATERIALS 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

Special  discounts  to  Farm  School 
students,  graduates  and 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

their  friends 

"Good"  Products  at 

"Good"  Prices 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.     Phila.,  Pa. 

SMITH'S 

With  Complivients  of  the 

ICE  CREAM 

GIRARD 

KNITTING 
MILLS 

"Taste  the   Difference" 

Sold  in 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 
STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys' 

Doylestown,    Pa. 

Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits 

o 


Compliments 
of 

E.    W.    TOWNSEND    SONS    NURSERIES 

SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 
World's  Largest  Growers  &  Shippers  of  Strawberry  Plants 

Also  a  Complete  List   of  Approved  Varieties 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Plants 

2,000  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  FRUITS 

fFe  Ask  for  Your  Order  "Fully  Confident"  That  IV e  Can  Please  You 


C.   G.   Winans   Company 

SALT,  PAPER,  TWINES,  ETC. 

33-37  Tucker  Street 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Main  Office:   Newark,  N.  J.  Branch:   Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  SheafFer   Fountain  Pens 


J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 


28  W.  State  St. 


DoylestowTi,  Pa. 


"The  Best  at 

M.  BUTEN  &  SONS 

Its  Best" 

Paints 

ED^S 

and 

DINER 

Glass 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 

5619  Broad  Street 

DOYLESTOWN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

.^^^^^^^^ 

DEMPWOLF'S 

V^  Those  Who  Know^^^H 

W    Always  Sow    ^^| 

FERTILIZERS 

'MlCHELLSB 

A  Better  Yield  in 

,  Seeds  ■ 

Every  Field 

L5i8Market5^^B 

^         PHILAo        ^^M 

YORK  CHEMICAL 
WORKS 

YORK,  PENNA. 

" 
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Coal   Hill   Mining 
Co.,   Inc. 

Anthracite  —  Bituminous 
Coke 

REAL  ESTATE  BUILDING 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Erie,  Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa.  DuBois,  Pa. 


James  D.  Barrett 


HARDWARE,  PAINTS, 
GLASS,  etc. 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Phone  4286 


F.   W.   Hoffman   & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Cleaning  Supplies 

Sanitary  Equipment 

35-36-37  S.  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Hamburg 
Broom  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Quality 

BROOMS 

for  Nearly  a  Half  Century 


Write  us  for  prices  on  House,  Mill, 
Factory,    Toy,    and    Whisk    Brooms 


BUY  YOUR 

FURNITURE 

at 

SCHEETZ'S 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Opposite  Court  House  65  Years 


Charles   H.   Shive 
HARDWARE 

Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Lawn  Seeds 


PAINTS 


OILS 


GLASS 


Main   and  State   Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Bell  Phone  4053 


PEARSON 

SPORTING  GOODS 
of  Every  Description 


Eighth   and   Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The    Fountain    House 

(Ye  Olde  Inn  1748) 

GEORGE  SLOTTER 
Proprietor 


'First  Quality  Food" 


HAMBURG,  PA. 


Main  and   State   Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Bell  Phone  393 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks  County's  Most  Beautiful  Theatre 

MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2:15,  Wednesday  at  4,  Saturday  at  1:30 

EVENINGS 

2  Shows  at  7  and  9,  including  Sunday 

SATURDAY   EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  and   10  P.M. 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


The    Bird  -  Archer    Company's    Laboratories 

Manufacturers  of 

Boiler  Cleaning  Chemicals  and  Refractories, 
Boiler  Insulation  and  Repairs 

4337   North  American  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Phone:    Gladstone  0700 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal   and   Coke 


Suite  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PRODUCTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MERIT 

FOR  COCCIDIOSIS         DRY  PROTOSEP 

the  new  natural  acid  treatment 

FOR  WORMS         OVUMIX 

the  "double-duty"  appetizer  and  wormer  for 
Poultry  and  Turkeys 

COW  TONIC         LACTO 

the  vitaminized  -  mineralized  cow  tonic 
(with  Vitamin  D) 

Write  for  Literature 
WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc.         Myerstown,  Pa. 


Silmo  Vitamin  A  and  D  Products 

The  most  complete  line  which  science  has  devised 
and  which  world  conditions  permit. 

SILMO  SALES  CORPORATION 

(a  division  of  Silmo  Chemical  Corporation) 
VINELAND,  N.  J.,  U,  S.  A. 


LANDRETHS'  SEEDS 

When  Agriculturists  think  of  seed  they  think  of 
LANDRETH.  It  has  been  our  business  for  158 
years  to  produce  the  best.  Today  we  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  insure  our  Country  and  Allies 
sufficient  food  for  eventual  victory. 

"KEEP  ON  SOWING 
KEEP  'EM  GOING" 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bristol,  Penna. 


> 


'LOOK  TO  AMBURGO' 

For  Feed  Improvement  Service  &  Natural  Vitamin  Products 


SHARK  LIVER  OILS 

FLEISCHMANN'S  Irradiated 
Dry  YEAST 

SILMO   A  &  D    FEEDING 
OILS 

AMBURGO  WHEAT  GERM 
OIL 


BORDEN'S  RATION -AYD 

W.  J.  SMALL  ALFALFA 
MEALS 

AMBEROIL 
MANGANESE  SULFATE 


THE  Atnburgo  corp. 


BROAD  ST.  AT  NEDRO 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ENTERPRISE  MILL  SOAP  WORKS 
Columbia  Alkali  Products 

Industrial  Soaps  and  Chemicals 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33  N.  Twelfth  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INDEPENDENT'S 
STANDARD  FERTILIZERS 

(BLOOD  —  TANKAGE  —  AND  BONE  BASE) 


Make  a  Good  Farmer  a  Better  One 
INDEPENDENT  MFG.  CO. 

Wheatsheaf  and  Aramingo  Avenues  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


